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of some Bektashi dervishes. A grey-beard of the Order
asked me to enter and showed me the room of their rites.
A picture of King Zog hung in the place of honour, over
the dervish throne. A grandfather clock ticked away in
a corner. Sheepskin rugs were rolled up along the divans.
I saw swords, and turbans, and a pile of skewer-like instru-
ments whose use is familiar to me, for I have seen them
driven through the cheeks and thrust through the fore-
arms of dervishes five thousand miles away. Strange how
little we know of these mystics of Islam, spreading
throughout the Mediterranean seaboard from Tangier to
Tunis, and up the Adriatic, and down to Turkey (where
they meet in the secrecy of Early Christians, and, like
them, are a leaven working amongst the godless), through
Persia, the Moslem Soviet Republics, Afghanistan, and
India. It is a far cry from Tirana to Hyderabad, but in
both cities, by the full of the moon, the beat of tom-toms
calls men to the ecstasies of the Sufi Allah. If there is
now to be a war in Europe, the world will hear more of the
Dervish Orders, for they are connected with a powerful
subterranean pan-Islamic movement.

Not that the dervishes are oppressed in Albania, where
there is a blessed toleration for all religions. In the Sadiye
Normal School for Girls, with its 625 pupils, I was told
that during Bairam the Christian boarders help the
Moslems to make their beds, wait at table, and do other
routine housework, so that the latter may attend their
religious festivals, and similarly at Easter the Moslems
help the Christians.*

A motto in this school, taken from a speech of King
Zog's, struck me as pleasantly different from the usual
slogans of dictatorships: " The people who have the best

* Albania's population consists of a million souls, of whom
70 per cent, belong to Islam, 20 per cent, to the Orthodox, and
10 per cent, to the Roman Catholic Church,